miserable tasks imaginable to write about a war in terms
of eloquence for other people's edification from a snug
office in the heart of London with your club barely half a
mile off, your luncheon and dinner hours yours to choose.
I remember saying to Mair one day, when he remarked
upon my apparent discontent, that no man ought to write
about the war without a sword in his left hand and the
ache of a wound in his body. One's set phrases were
sickening and one's little spasms of eloquence artificial
and unconvincing. There were good fellows at work,
too, under that roof; Arnold Bennett on the other side
of the hall, Hamborough on the next storey. Hall Caine,
with a portfolio of war films under his arm, was a constant
visitor, and Temple Thurston, whom I succeeded, often
appeared.
Things brightened up for me at last. One day Mair
came into my room with a wounded officer, Captain
Kapp, the caricaturist. I was invited to join with the
latter in running the chateau out in France which was kept
for neutral journalists. We, Kapp and I, were to change
positions from England to France periodically. I believe
that I was as near feeling tears in my eyes at that moment
as at any time in my life. I realised that Mair had been
working to get me a job of this sort, knowing how
anxious I was to get something permanent abroad and
how I loathed the stuff I was writing. Mair was one of
the best-natured and kindest-hearted men I have ever met.
I was almost a stranger to him when the war commenced
but I never found anyone more sympathetic or with a
more generous disposition.
My new work included a very slight occasional liaison
with a certain department of the War Office, and I found
it full of interest. The accredited journalists from foreign
countries, with the exception of the Americans, who even
before they came into the war had their own establish-
ment, found their way in due course to Norfolk Street,
were interviewed by Mair or myself and spent a week,
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